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greatly resembled that of Harcourt in 1894. Both men had every
possible claim to the succession, but of both alike their colleagues,
nursing old sores and mortifications, asked the same question : what,
if they were thus difficult when under control, would they be like as
Prime Ministers ? All agreed that Curzon had genius, but nearly all
said that too great a price might be paid for placing this particular
kind of genius at the head of affairs.
Curzon was stunned and dazed when the King's secretary com-
municated to him in a painful interview that the King had decided
to send for Stanley Baldwin, the Chancellor of the Exchequer and
leader of the House of Commons. The reason alleged was that it
was necessary in modern and democratic times that the Prime Minister
should be in the House of Commons, but this was a novel idea for the
Conservative party and everyone knew that it was not the only or the
principal reason. Curzon rallied from the shock and decided to go
on as Foreign Secretary, and it must be set down to his credit that
(unlike Harcourt) he made no trouble for the new Prime Minister.
On the contrary, he sent him a warm letter of congratulation and at
the ensuing party meeting proposed his election as leader of the party
in the handsomest terms. This is how eminent men were expected to
play the game and so Curzon played it, but it is difficult to think
of an occasion when the circumstances were quite so testing.
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Baldwin had shown a formidable capacity for action in the previous
October, but he was otherwise a man of equable temperament and
genial manners, and Ministers looked for a quiet life under his guidance.
Government was now working as in the old days; Cabinet responsi-
bility had been restored, the Departments were keeping within their
boundaries, all erratic geniuses were either out of office or under
control. The Government had a comfortable majority and might
reasonably look forward to a normal term of office in which to fulfil
. its promise of " tranquillity " and " stability,"
But storms continued to rage in Europe, and Downing Street
could not be sheltered from their blasts. The Government had pro-
tested against the French occupation of the Ruhr, and with every
week that passed its consequences looked more serious. The falling
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